The Judgement 


Ir was on a Sunday morning, when spring was at its best. Georg 
Bendemann,* a young businessman, was sitting in his own room on 
the first floor of one of the low, flimsily-built houses extending in a 
long row down the riverside, their height and colour almost the only 
difference between them. He had just finished a letter to an old 
friend now in foreign parts, closed it, lingering lightly over the per- 
formance, and then, his elbows resting on his desk, he gazed out of 
the window at the river, the bridge, and the hills on the further bank 
with their pallid green. 

He thought about how this friend, dissatisfied with his progress at 
home, had years ago literally fled to Russia. He was now running a 
business in St Petersburg* which had started off very well at first, but 
for a long time now seemed to be going nowhere, as the friend would 
complain on visits which were becoming more and more infrequent. 
So, remote as he was, he was wearing himself out, working to no 
avail; the beard of foreign cut was an ineffective cover for the face 
Georg had known since they were children, while the yellow of that 
face seemed to point to some incipient illness. As he had told Georg, 
he had no proper connections with the colony* of his own people 
there, but on the other hand he had almost no social contact with 
the local families either, so he was finally settling for life as a bachelor 
for good. 

What could you write to a man like that, who had obviously taken the 
wrong turning, someone you could pity, but not help? Should you 
perhaps advise him to come back home, transfer his existence back 
here, resume all his old friendships—there was certainly nothing to 
stand in the way—and in other respects put his trust in the help of his 
friends? But that could only mean that you were at the same time telling 
him—and the more considerately, the more hurtfully—that his efforts 
so far had come to nothing, that he should finally give them up, that he 
should return and put up with everyone’s wondering stares at some- 
body who had returned for good, that only his friends knew what was 
what, that he was an old baby who should simply follow the advice of 
his friends who had stayed at home? And even then, was it certain that 
there was any point to all the torment you would have to put him 
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through? Perhaps you mightn’t even succeed in persuading him to 
come back—after all, he said himself that he no longer understood 
conditions in his home country, and so then, in spite of everything, he 
would remain in that remote place of his, embittered by all the advice 
he had been given, and even further estranged from his friends. But if 
he really did follow this advice and—not intentionally of course, but by 
the facts—was brought low here, if he couldn’t get on with his friends, 
but couldn’t get on without them either, if he suffered from shame, and 
now no longer had either home, country, or friends, wouldn’t it be 
much better for him to stay there, remote and a stranger, just as he was? 
In such circumstances, could you really think he could actually do well 
here? 

For these reasons it was impossible, if you wanted to keep any 
correspondence going with him at all, for you to share any proper 
information with him, such as you might readily give to even the 
most distant acquaintance. Georg’s friend had not been home now 
for more than three years, explaining this very feebly by the uncer- 
tainty of the political situation in Russia,* which did not permit a 
small businessman even the briefest of absences, though a hundred 
thousand Russians were free to go travelling round the world. In the 
course of these three years, however, a great deal had changed, espe- 
cially for Georg. About two years ago Georg’s mother had died, and 
since then Georg and his old father had set up house together; the 
friend had certainly learned of the mother’s death, expressing his 
condolences in a letter of such dryness that its only cause could be 
that mourning over an event like that was quite unimaginable in such 
remote parts. But now, since that time, Georg had set about dealing with 
his business, as he had so much besides, with greater determination. 
Perhaps while his mother was still alive Georg’s father, who insisted 
on having his view as the only one that counted in the business, had 
hindered Georg from really acting independently; perhaps since 
Georg’s mother’s death, his father, although he still worked in the 
firm, had become more withdrawn; perhaps happy chance—which 
was in fact very likely—played a far more important role, but in any 
case in these two years the business had taken off quite unexpectedly; 
they had had to double the number of staff, the turnover had 
increased fivefold, and further progress undoubtedly lay ahead. 

But the friend had no inkling of this change. Previously, for the last 
time perhaps in that letter of condolence, he had tried to persuade 
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Georg to emigrate to Russia, and enlarged on the prospects that 
existed in St Petersburg for Georg’s branch of business especially. 
The figures were minute in comparison with the size that Georg’s 
business had now taken on. But Georg had had no desire to write 
to the friend about his business successes, and if he did so now in 
retrospect, it would really have looked very odd. 

So Georg confined himself to telling his friend only about insig- 
nificant incidents, as they pile up at random in the memory on a quiet 
Sunday. All he wanted was to keep intact the image of his home town 
that the friend had no doubt created for himself and learned to live 
with in the long meantime. So it happened that Georg wrote to his 
friend announcing the engagement of some quite inconsequential 
person to some equally inconsequential girl three times in three let- 
ters with long intervals between, until finally the friend, quite counter 
to Georg’s intention, even started to be interested in this remarkable 
event. 

Georg would much rather write to him about such things than 
admit that a month ago he had himself become engaged to a Fraulein 
Frieda Brandenfeld,* a girl from a well-to-do family.* He often 
spoke to his intended about this friend and about the curious corres- 
ponding relationship he had with him. ‘So he certainly won’t come 
to our wedding, then,’ she said, ‘but I do have the right to get to 
know all your friends, haven’t I?’ ‘I don’t want to upset him,’ 
answered Georg. ‘I mean, he would probably come, at least I believe 
he would, but he’d feel forced to come, and hurt; perhaps he would 
envy me, and certainly feel dissatisfied, and, unable ever to get rid of 
this dissatisfaction, he would return alone. Alone—do you know 
what that is?’ ‘Yes, but mightn’t he also find out about our marriage 
some other way?’ ‘I can’t prevent that, but with his way of life it’s not 
likely.’ ‘If you have friends like that, Georg, you shouldn’t have 
become engaged at all.’ ‘Yes, we’re both of us to blame for that,* but 
I wouldn’t have it any different now.’ And when, panting beneath his 
kisses, she still managed to bring out: ‘It’s still hurtful, you know,’ he 
thought it was really quite innocuous to write and tell the friend 
everything. “This is how I am, and this is how he has to accept me,’ 
he said to himself. ‘I can’t trim myself into the sort of human being 
who might be better fitted to his friendship than I am.’ 

And in fact, in the long letter he wrote this Sunday afternoon he 
did indeed report the news that his engagement had taken place, 
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in the following words: ‘I have kept the best news till last. I have 
become engaged to a Fraulein Frieda Brandenfeld, a girl from a well- 
to-do family who settled here long after you left, so you would 
scarcely know them. There will be opportunity later to tell you more 
about my fiancée; for today, let it be enough for you that I am very 
happy, and that our relationship to each other has changed only to 
the extent that, instead of having a perfectly ordinary friend in me, 
you will have a friend who is happy. As well as that, you will have in 
my fiancée, who sends her warm regards and will write to you herself 
very soon, a true friend—something not entirely without signifi- 
cance for a bachelor. I know, all sorts of things are holding you back 
from paying us a visit. But mightn’t my wedding be just the right 
occasion to cast all those impediments aside for once? But, be that as 
it may, act without considering others, and only as you think fit.’ 

Holding this letter in his hand, Georg had sat at his desk for a long 
time, his face turned towards the window. An acquaintance passing 
by and greeting him from the street, he had barely answered with an 
absent smile. 

Finally, he put the letter in his pocket and went from his own 
room across a little passage into his father’s room, where he had not 
been for months. Nor was there any need to, for he was in constant 
contact with his father in the business, and they took lunch in a res- 
taurant at the same time; true, in the evenings each of them looked 
after himself as he pleased, but then they would mostly sit for a 
while—unless Georg, which happened most often, joined his 
friends, or these days visited his fiancee—each with his newspaper, 
in the living-room they shared. 

Georg was amazed at how dark his father’s room was, even on this 
sunny morning. So the high wall that rose on the far side of the narrow 
yard cast such a long shadow... His father was sitting by the window in 
a corner decked with various remembrances of his late mother, 
reading the newspaper and holding it sideways to his eyes, trying to 
compensate for some weakness in them. On the table were the remains 
of breakfast, not a great deal of which seemed to have been eaten. 

‘Ah, Georg!’ said his father, going towards him at once. His heavy 
dressing-gown opened as he walked, the skirts flapping round 
him—‘My father is still a giant,’** Georg said to himself. 

‘It’s unbearably dark in here,’ he said then. 

“Yes, so it is—dark,’ his father replied. 
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“You’ve closed the window too?’ 

‘I prefer it that way.’ 

‘It’s so warm outside,’ said Georg, as if adding to his last remark, 
and sat down. 

His father cleared the breakfast things and put them on a chest. 

‘Actually, I only wanted to tell you’, Georg went on, quite lost as 
he followed the old man’s movements, ‘that I have announced my 
engagement to St Petersburg after all.’ He drew the letter a little way 
out of his pocket, and let it drop back again. 

“To St Petersburg?’ his father asked. 

“Yes, to my friend there,’ said Georg, and tried to catch his father’s 
eye. ‘In the business he’s quite different’, he thought, ‘from the way 
he sits here sprawling, with his arms folded on his chest.’ 

‘Yes, to your friend,’ said his father with emphasis. 

‘You know, father, don’t you, that at first I wanted to keep my 
engagement from him? Out of consideration. Not for any other rea- 
son. You know yourself he is a difficult person. I told myself that he 
can easily find out about my engagement from someone else, even 
though he leads such a solitary life that it’s scarcely likely—I can’t 
prevent that—but as it is he shan’t hear about it from me.’ 

‘And now you’ve had second thoughts about it?’ asked his father, 
putting the huge newspaper on the windowsill, and his spectacles on 
the newspaper, covering them with his hand. 

“Yes, I have had second thoughts about it. If he is my good friend, 
I told myself, then my happy engagement is a happiness for him 
too. And so I have hesitated no longer in announcing it to him. 
But I wanted to tell you before I posted the letter.’ 

‘Georg,’ said his father, stretching his toothless mouth wide, 
‘listen to me! You’ve come to me in this matter to consult me about 
it. That honours you, certainly. But that’s nothing, it is worse than 
nothing, if you don’t tell me the whole truth now. I don’t want to stir 
up things that don’t belong here. Since the death of our dear 
mother,* certain ugly things have been going on. Perhaps the time 
will come for them too, and perhaps it will come sooner than we 
think. A great deal escapes me in the business; perhaps it’s not being 
concealed from me—lI certainly don’t want to make the assumption 
now that it is being concealed—I’m no longer strong enough, my 
memory is failing, I no longer have an eye for so many things. In the 
first place, it’s the course of nature, and in the second, the death of 
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our dear mother has stricken me far more than you.—But because 
we are discussing this matter in particular, this letter, I beg you, 
Georg, do not deceive me. It’s a little thing, it’s not worth the breath 
it takes to say it, so don’t deceive me. Do you really have this friend 
in St Petersburg?’ 

Georg stood up, at a loss. ‘Let’s leave my friend be. A thousand 
friends wouldn’t replace my father. Do you know what I believe? 
You’re not looking after yourself enough. But age demands its due. 
I can’t do without you in the business, you know that perfectly well, 
but if the business was to threaten your health, ’d shut up shop 
tomorrow for ever. This won’t do. We must start a new way of life 
for you. From top to bottom. Here you are, sitting in the dark, and 
in the living-room you'd have lovely light. You pick at your breakfast 
instead of getting your strength up properly. You’re sitting with 
your window closed, and the air would do you so much good. No, 
father! [ll fetch the doctor, and we’ll follow his orders. We'll 
exchange rooms, you shall move into the front room and [’Il move in 
here. It won’t be a great change for you. We’ll have all your things 
carried over with you. But there’s time for all that. For now, lie down 
in bed for a little, you need rest, absolutely. Come, Pll help you 
to undress, you’ll see, I can. Or if you want to go into the front 
room right away, you can lie down on my bed for the time being. 
That would be very sensible in any case.’ 

Georg was standing right next to his father, whose head, with its 
unkempt white hair, had drooped onto his chest. 

‘Georg,’ said his father softly, without stirring. 

Georg knelt down by his father at once. He saw the huge pupils 
in the tired face focused upon him from the corners of his 
father’s eyes. 

“You have no friend in St Petersburg. You’ve always been a joker, 
and you’ve always gone too far, even with me. How could you have 
a friend there of all places! I can’t believe that at all.’ 

‘Just think back a moment, father,’ said Georg, and lifted him 
from the armchair, taking off his dressing-gown for him as he stood 
there feebly, ‘soon it will have been three years ago now that my 
friend visited us here. I can still remember you didn’t particularly 
take to him. I had to deny him to you at least twice* that he was here, 
even though he was sitting in my room at that very moment. Of 
course, I could understand your dislike of him very well, my friend 
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has his oddities. But then you got on with him again perfectly well. 
I was so proud that time you listened to him, nodded and asked ques- 
tions. If you think back, you must remember. He was telling incred- 
ible stories about the Russian revolution,* for instance when he’d 
been on a business trip in Kiev and in the middle of a riot he had seen 
a priest on a balcony who cut a broad cross in blood on the palm of 
his hand, lifted the hand, and appealed to the mob. You’ve retold this 
story yourself now and again.’ 

While he was speaking, Georg managed to sit his father down 
again and carefully take off his woollen pants, which he was wearing 
over his linen underpants, and then his socks. At the sight of the not 
particularly clean underclothes, he reproached himself for having 
neglected his father. It should surely have been his duty to look after 
his father’s change of underclothes too. He had not yet expressly 
discussed with his fiancee how they would arrange his father’s 
future, for they had silently assumed that he would remain in the old 
home by himself. But now he made up his mind with absolute cer- 
tainty to take his father with him into his future household. Indeed, 
on closer inspection, it almost appeared that the care his father would 
receive there would come too late. 

He carried his father to bed in his arms. He had a terrible feeling 
as he noticed, in the course of the few steps towards the bed, that 
his father was playing with the watch-chain on his chest. He wasn’t 
able to put him into bed straight away, he clung so tightly to the 
watch-chain. 

But no sooner was he in bed than everything seemed fine. 
He covered himself up and then drew the bedspread particularly 
high over his shoulders. He looked up, not unkindly. 

“You remember him now, don’t you?’ asked Georg, nodding to 
him in encouragement. 

‘Am I well covered over now?’ the father asked, as if he couldn’t 
see whether his feet were covered enough. 

“You like it in bed, then?’ said Georg, arranging the blankets more 
tidily around him. 

‘Am I well covered over?’ his father asked once again, and 
appeared to pay particular attention to Georg’s reply. 

‘Quietly, now. You are well covered over.’ 

‘No!’ shouted the father, so sharply that the reply jolted against 
the question; he threw the bedspread back with such strength that 
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for a moment it opened out completely in its flight, and stood upright 
in his bed. With only one hand he held lightly onto the ceiling. ‘You 
wanted to cover me over, I know, my little sprig, but ’'m not covered 
over yet. And even if this is the last of my strength, it’s enough for 
you, too much for you. Of course I know your friend. He would have 
been a son after my own heart.* That is why all these years you have 
been deceiving him too. Why else? Do you think I haven’t wept for 
him? That is why you lock yourself up in your office; do not disturb; 
the boss is busy—just so that you can write your bogus little letters 
to Russia. But fortunately no one has to teach this father to see 
through his son. Now you believed that you’d got him down, down 
so low that you can sit with your backside on him and he doesn’t stir, 
that’s when his Lordship the son decided to get married!’ 

Georg looked up at the nightmare image of his father. The friend 
in St Petersburg, whom the father now suddenly knew so well, 
moved him as never before. He saw him lost in far-off Russia. He saw 
him at the door of an empty, plundered shop.* Among the wrecked 
shelves, the shattered stock, the broken gas brackets, he was just 
about still standing. Why did he have to go away so far! 

‘Look at me!’ shouted his father, and Georg ran, almost distracted, 
to the bed, to get a hold on everything, but he stopped short midway. 

‘Because she lifted her skirts,’ his father began to warble, ‘because 
she lifted her skirts like this, the disgusting cow,’ and acting the part, 
he lifted his shirt so high that you could see the scar from his war- 
wound on his thigh, ‘because she lifted her skirts like this and like 
this and like this, you went for her, and so that you can have it off 
with her undisturbed you have dishonoured our mother’s memory, 
betrayed your friend, and buried your father in bed so that he can’t 
stir. But can he stir or can’t he?’ And he stood perfectly free and 
kicked up his legs. He radiated insight. 

Georg stood in a corner, as far from his father as possible. A long 
while ago he had firmly decided to observe everything with perfect 
precision so that there was no way he could be taken by surprise, 
roundabout, from behind, from above. Now he reminded himself of 
this long-forgotten resolution and forgot it again, in the way one 
draws a short thread through the eye of a needle. 

‘But your friend is not betrayed! On the contrary!’ his father 
cried, and his finger wagging to and fro confirmed it. ‘I was his 
representative here on the spot.’ 
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“You were acting!’ Georg could not help crying out, recognizing at 
once the harm this could do, and with his eyes fixed in a stare he bit 
his tongue—too late—so hard that his knees gave way. 

“Yes, of course it was an act! Acting! A good word for it! What 
other consolation was there left to an old father and a widower? Tell 
me—and for the moment of your answer, be my living son 
still—what was left to me, in my back room, persecuted by disloyal 
staff, with old age deep in my bones? And my son walked the world 
rejoicing, cutting the deals that I had prepared, wallowing head over 
heels in his pleasures, and going from them into his father’s presence 
with the grave face of a man of honour! Do you believe I didn’t love 
you, I, whose issue you are!’ 

‘Now he’s going to bend forward,’ thought Georg, ‘what if he 
were to fall* and smash into pieces!’ These words went hissing 
through his head. 

The father did bend forward, but he did not fall. Since Georg 
didn’t draw any closer, as he had expected, he rose again. 

‘Stay where you are! I don’t need you! You think you still have the 
strength to come over here and you are only restraining yourself 
because you are in control. What a mistake! I’m still the one who’s 
much more powerful. On my own I might have had to give way, but 
as it is our mother passed on her strength to me, and [ve formed a 
splendid bond with your friend. As for your customers, Pve got them 
here in my pocket!’ 

‘He’s even got pockets in his shirt,’ Georg said to himself, believ- 
ing that with this remark he could make him look ridiculous in the 
eyes of the whole world. But he only thought this for a moment, for 
he kept on forgetting everything. 

‘Just come to meet me arm in arm with your girl! Pll sweep her 
from your side—you’ve no idea how!’ 

Georg made a face as if he didn’t believe it. The father merely 
nodded at Georg’s corner, affirming the truth of what he said. 

‘How you amused me today when you came and asked whether you 
should write to your friend about your engagement. He knows all 
about it already, you young fool! He knows all about it already! I wrote 
to him because you forgot to take my writing things away from me. 
That’s why he hasn’t come for years. He knows everything a hundred 
times better than you do yourself. He crumples up your letters in his 
left hand, while in his right he holds up my letters to read!’ 
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He waved his arm above his head in his fervour. ‘He knows every- 
thing a thousand times better!’ he cried. 

‘Ten thousand times!’ said Georg, attempting to laugh at his 
father, but in his mouth the word took on a sound that was deadly 
serious. 

‘For years Pve been watching out for you to come with this ques- 
tion! Do you believe ’m concerned about anything else? Do you 
believe I read the newspapers? Here!’ And he threw a paper at Georg 
which had somehow got carried into the bed, an old newspaper with 
a name that was quite unfamiliar to Georg. 

‘How slow you were to grow up! Your mother had to die. She 
didn’t live to see the happy day. Your friend is going to ruin in his 
Russia—as long as three years ago he was yellow enough to throw 
away, and as for me—well, you can see how things are going with 
me. You’ve certainly got eyes for that!’ 

‘So you’ve been lying in wait for me!’ Georg cried. 

With compassion his father added: ‘You probably wanted to say 
that earlier. Now it just doesn’t apply any longer.’ 

And louder: ‘So now you know all there is to know about every- 
thing besides yourself. Until now all you knew was only about your- 
self! After all, you were an innocent child really—but more really* 
you were a diabolical human being! And therefore know: I condemn 
you now to death by drowning!’* 

Georg felt driven out of the room; he could still hear the thud as 
his father fell onto the bed behind him as he fled. On the stairway, 
where he dashed down the stairs as if they were a slide, he startled 
his cleaning-woman as she was about to go up to clear up the apart- 
ment after the night. ‘Jesus!’ she cried, covering her face with her 
apron, but he had already taken off. He bounded through the gate- 
way; something was compelling him to cross the highway and head 
for the water. He was already clinging on tight to the railings, like a 
starving man to his food. He swung himself over them, like the excel- 
lent athlete he had been, to his parents’ pride, as a boy. He still held 
on* as his hands grew weaker; between the railings he caught sight of 
an omnibus which would easily cover the sound of his fall; calling 
softly: ‘Dear parents, I did always love you,’ he let himself drop. 

At this moment there flowed over the bridge an absolutely 
unending stream of traffic. 


